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_ 17TH INFANTRY REGIMENT was attacking Hill 
1232 near Taemi-Doug, Korea. Able and Baker Com- 
panies became split by a Red-held ridge. Charlie Com- 
pany, Captain Harvey commanding, was moving up to 
fill the gap when the dug-in Red guns pinned it down. 
Calling for covering fire, Captain Harvey advanced 





alone through a hail of enemy bullets. One by one, he 
personally wiped out four emplacements of machine 
guns and automatic weapons. Then he caught a bullet 
through the lung. But he stayed on, refusing evacuation, 
until sure the objective had been won. 

“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, “we stopped ag- 
gression by united strength. Jou were helping—every 
time you bought a Defense Bond. Because your Defense 
Bonds were doing more than just helping keep you, 
and your family, and your country financially stable. 
They were backing us up in the field with American 
production power, the surest support any fighting man 
can have! 

“I hope you'll go on buying Bonds—many, many of 
them. For your Bonds—and our bayonets—are making 
America strong. And in today’s cold-warring world, 
peace is only for the strong.” 

* * * 
Remember that when you're buying bonds for national defense, 
you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save 
at all. Money you take home usually is money spent. So sign up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
\-Month Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


m The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Behind An Operation 


“Blue-baby” surgery is neither the most nor the least 


complicated of medical treatments. The complex pro- 


cedures which lie behind it give a clue to what goes 
on in the background of all hospital work. 


pre Tommy appeared to be a 
normal baby when his parents first 
saw him in the small rural hospital in 
West Virginia where he was born. But 
after they brought him home, his de- 
velopment was markedly slower than 
that of their previous children. 

By the time he was eight months old, 
he rejected his food, was considerably un- 
derweight and had a bluish tinge to his 
eyes, lips, and hands. As he grew older, 
his condition grew persistently worse; 
he breathed heavily whenever he walked 
even the shortest distance, his lips were 
almost purple, and his parents noticed 
that his fingernails were “clubbed.” 

When he was three years old, they 
took Tommy to their local physician. 
The doctor gave Tommy a thorough 
examination and made a series of tests 
in his office and at the local hospital. 
At the conclusion, he told the parents 
he suspected that Tommy had been born 
with a defect in the heart or in the blood 
vessels leading from the heart to the 
lungs, a defect which prevented the 
blood from securing a normal amount of 


oxygen. Tommy, he believed, was a “‘ blue 
baby.” 

Relatively few years ago, Tommy 
would have been given only a short time 
to live. However in 1944 at Johns 
Hopkins, as a result of intensive re- 
search and experimental work, an opera- 
tion was devised by which the health 
of patients with this condition could be 
improved. 

The first successful operation was 
hailed by the public as a modern 
“miracle” of medicine and surgery. 
But the story of all the steps necessary 
to accomplish the “miracle” and of all 
the people, from secretaries to doctors, 
who have some part in getting a blue 
baby from his home to the skilled hands 
of the surgeon and back again ready to 
live a more normal life, is known by 
few members of the lay public. This 
part of the story is known chiefly by 
doctors and by medical and administra- 
tive personnel. 

The complete story is one of pains- 
taking effort and coordinated knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of many mem- 


bers of the hospital team. It is a story 
that may also serve to illustrate the 
complexities of diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures in many other 
branches of modern medical science. We 
present here the complete details of 
Tommy’s case to show that in modern 
medicine, miracles do not “happen”; 
they are constructed through a com- 
bination of human knowledge, judg- 
ment, understanding, and hard work. 


explained to his fam- 
ily the seriousness of the boy’s malady: 
because of the stricture in the pul- 
monary artery, the amount of blood 
which circulated through the lungs was 
limited, and consequently the blood 
which carried oxygen throughout the 
body was insufficient to maintain life. 
He suggested that the parents take the 
boy to Johns Hopkins, where there were 
facilities for a thorough examination 
and diagnosis. The family agreed. They 
asked the doctor to make the necessary 
arrangements. 
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The day the letter from Tommy’s 
doctor arrived in the Cardiac Clinic, 
fifteen others came with it, bearing the 
postmarks of many different states and 
countries. Each had the same story to 
tell—of troubled parents, a child who 
was “different” from others, and a doc- 
tor who realized that his patient re- 
quired special care. (The clinic requests 
that the doctor, rather than the parents 
of the patient, write the introductory 
letter in order to assist in screening 
patients who need treatment and in 
following the patient’s progress upon his 
return to his home.) 

Tommy’s doctor had referred other 
patients to the Cardiac Clinic and was 
familiar with the routine. He wrote 


directly to the clinic and requested that 
a reservation be made for Tommy. 
With his letter he sent a complete his- 
tory of Tommy’s background and 
medical experiences, x-rays, and reports 
on blood tests and electrocardiogram, 
which had measured the contractions 
of Tommy’s heart muscle as blood was 
pumped through its chambers. 


ja clinic doctor who first reviewed 
Tommy’s records had been a practicing 
pediatrician for several years following 
completion of his residency training. 
During his hospital work he had found 
that he had a special interest in cardiac 
problems, and he had pursued original 


Robert M. Mottar 


research in this field. As a practicing 
doctor he had seen a number of children 
with congenital heart malformations in 
his office and decided to return to a 
hospital to get additional training in 
cardiology. At Hopkins he was ap- 
pointed fellow in the School of Medicine 
and pediatrician in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Harriet Lane Home, 
the pediatric division of the Hospital. 

After he had 
through Tommy’s history, the pedia- 
trician decided that Tommy would 
benefit by an examination in the clinic 


carefully checked 


but was not an emergency problem. He 
dictated a reply to the hometown doctor 
and suggested a date for Tommy to be 
brought to Hopkins; he emphasized 
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however, that if an emergency should 
develop, the child should be brought in 
immediately. 

The secretary, in typing this reply, 
scheduled a tentative appointment for 
Tommy in her book and marked a nota- 
tion to this effect on a copy of the letter 
which she sent to the admitting officer 
of the Harriet Lane Home. Because 
Tommy’s record indicated that his 
problem was a complicated one, the 
clinic doctor also made tentative ar- 
rangements for several delicate diagnos- 
tic procedures to be performed at the 
time of the initial appointment at the 
clinic. Three file cards giving pertinent 
information on Tommy and a special 
folder for his records were made and 
kept in the clinic’s business office. 

The Harriet Lane Home admitting 
officer also wrote to the doctor. She 
gave an estimate of the expenses which 
might be incurred during Tommy’s 
examination at the clinic. (If the parents 
have an income which is sufficient to 
meet the expenses, the appointment is 
confirmed upon receipt of this informa- 
tion at the Cardiac Clinic. If they find 
that they will be unable to afford even 
the lowest rates, the admitting officer 
then advises them of agencies in their 
hometown or environs which could be 
influential in securing funds for their 
child’s care. Many towns, through civic 
groups or through fund drives initiated 
by newspaper editors, have supported 
the medical care of blue babies through 
the entire process of their treatment. 
But no child requiring the special care 
provided at the clinic is denied it solely 
for reason of financial status. Fre- 
quently, when the child can get a similar 
type of care within his own state through 
funds provided for such purposes, the 
clinic will suggest that the child be 
cared for locally in preference to travel- 
ing to Hopkins where such funds might 
not be available for out-of-state 
patients.) 

In Tommy’s case, the care was to be 
financed by one of his hometown civic 


organizations. Again his doctor wrote 
to the admitting officer to report the 
arrangements which had been made. 
The admitting officer then wrote to the 
civic agency involved in order to give 


a written authorization and an estimate 
of the expenses. When this was com- 
pleted, another letter was sent by the 














admitting officer to the doctor confirm- 
ing the appointment. She also notified 
the Cardiac Clinic of these arrangements 
and confirmed the appointment date. 
While the arrangements were being 
completed, Tommy was being watched 
carefully by his hometown doctor for 
signs which might indicate a significant 
change in his condition requiring im- 
mediate treatment at the clinic. 


QO. the day of his appointment, 
Tommy and his parents met the admit- 
ting officer of the Harriet Lane Home 
first. By the time of their arrival, the 
clinic folder on him had been delivered 
from the clinic to the admitting officer to 
provide her with all the information she 
would need in the initial interview. 
Tommy was more than three years old 
when he arrived for his first examination 
at the clinic and, therefore, arrange- 
ments for his admission to the third floor 
of Halsted, the pediatric surgery unit, 
were completed by the general ward 
admitting officer for the Hospital. 

The Harriet Lane admitting officer 
then escorted Tommy and his parents 
to the Cardiac Clinic and introduced him 
to the persons who would be involved in 
the early stages of his care there. A 
week before Tommy’s visit, a schedule 
showing his appointment had been dis- 
tributed by the secretary to all of the 
persons who might be involved in his 
case. A new folder was made and filed in 
the medical records room. 

The first person Tommy met at the 
clinic was the receptionist, who regis- 
tered him, asked his parents a few brief 
questions and typed the information 
upon a file card, and then notified the 
nurse that Tommy had arrived. The 
nurse took his temperature, measured 
his height and weight, and recorded this 
information upon a special chart desig- 
nating by history number and name that 
it belonged to Tommy. She knew how 
to make Tommy feel comfortable in 
the strange hospital surroundings, for 
following her graduation from nursing 
school she had worked on the pediatric 
wards of the hospital for several years 
before she took her present position in 
the Cardiac Clinic. 

A clinic doctor entered the scene next. 
He asked Tommy’s parents a lot of 
questions in order to get a complete 
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picture of his medical history, and he 
did a complete physical examination, 
including a _ fluoroscopic study of 
Tommy’s heart muscle. The procedure 
took about two hours. 

Following the interview, an electro- 
cardiogram was taken by the clinic 
technician. He had special training in 
developing the skill; many of the tech- 
nicians are college graduates who 
majored in the sciences and who re- 
ceived their particular training in the 
laboratories of this hospital or under 
the supervision of medical directors; 
others are graduates of medical tech- 
nician schools, and some have had many 
years of on-the-job training to acquire 
the skill necessary for handling this 
special procedure. 

The doctor then took blood samples 
for laboratory studies. One of these was 
sent to the laboratory in the Harriet 
Lane Home where a technician did a 
routine complete blood-count study. 
Another sample of blood, drawn from 
the main artery of the lower limb, was 
sent to a special laboratory where there 
are highly sensitive instruments for 
determining the oxygen saturation. The 
results of these tests show the degree 
of cyanosis, or blueness. 

Another diagnostic test which Tommy 
took was an x-ray series performed by 
the radiologist and technician in the 
separate x-ray department of the 
Harriet Lane Home. Tommy had to 
drink a barium solution while three x-ray 
plates were made of his heart action. 
The films were developed; the radiol- 
ogist read them and reported his find- 
ings to the clinic. Here again, highly 


trained personnel and expensive equip- 
ment were needed to perform the forty- 
five minute diagnostic procedure ade- 
quately. The radiologist was a graduate 
doctor with many years of special train- 
ing in radiology. The x-ray technician 
had had a two-year training program 
in all technical phases of radiology. 


= Tommy’s condition was 


complex, it was necessary for him to 


remain in town for several days in order. 


to complete the diagnostic survey. On 
the second day, the clinic doctor pre- 
sented Tommy’s case to members of 
the clinic staff in conference and con- 
sulted with them on various aspects of 
the case. This conference lasted about 
two hours. After the case was thoroughly 

Continued on page 25 

















































JOBS HUNTING 


Businessmen are flocking to university campuses in 

search of trained men. Whereas college seniors once 

spent the spring looking for jobs, now jobs in many 
fields are looking for them. 


(Couse graduates of as little as a 
decade ago would blink their eyes 
in astonishment at a phenomenon which 
is taking place on America’s campuses 
these days. 

The phenomenon takes the form of 
a campus invasion by businessmen— 
men in search of some of the most 
precious commodities on the market 
today: new employees with a college 
education. Their activities give a new 
twist to an old springtime activity 
among university seniors, job-hunting. 
Now, instead of men hunting jobs, the 
process is largely the reverse: jobs are 
hunting men. 

At Johns Hopkins, for instance, repre- 
sentatives of business, industry, and 
government—all looking for likely em- 
ployees among this year’s graduating 
class—are arriving in a steady stream 
which began around the first of the 
year and will continue without let-up 





Mr. Nugent is assistant director of ad- 
missions at Johns Hopkins. 
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By WILLIAM F. NUGENT 


through the end of April. They have 
booked every available classroom, office, 
and seminar space for their inter- 
views. As early as mid-January of this 
year, the director of the University’s 
Bureau of Appointments, J. Lyon 
Rogers, who organizes and coordinates 
the meetings between students and 
businessmen, found himself in the posi- 
tion of having to deny all further re- 
quests from interviewers for a place on 
the schedule. The seniors (and space 
on the campus) were booked solid up 
to May. 


L was, as graduates of former years 
will attest, not always thus. It has not 
been long since the shoe was on the 
other foot, and pinching: when graduat- 
ing seniors sought jobs, not the reverse; 
when instead of hitching fancy salaries 
and titles to the positions for college 
men most companies considered them- 
selves fortunate to be able to offer 
twenty-dollar-a-week spots frankly 


labeled “office boy.” It was not always 
thus and undoubtedly it will not for- 
ever be. 

But this year a combination of fac- 
tors, among them Selective Service with 
its drains on the country’s young- 
manpower supply and a booming de- 
fense-industry program which requires 
great staffs of trained men, has con- 
spired to make the job outlook for many 
1952 graduates indeed ,lush. They may 
not be the owners of remarkably higher 
1.Q.’s, or greater inventive genius, or 
more shining personalities than their 
predecessors of twenty years ago, but 
they have something which, in the 
business of getting jobs, is far more 
effective. They have the immense good 
fortune of being in short supply. 


ji situation has been building up 


to its present state for some time. This 
is not the first year that large numbers 
of business firms have sent interviewers 
to meet promising members of a senior 
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class (some farseeing companies have 
made it a practice over a long period, 
continuing to replenish their trained- 
personnel supply even in times of 
business sluggishness). The present sea- 
son does, however, look like a record- 
breaker. 

The Johns Hopkins Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, which operates a_place- 
ment service both for prospective grad- 
uates and alumni of the University, 
devotes a major portion of its energies to 
the job of bringing employers and pro- 
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spective employees together. Despite the 
fact that one young man, failing to get 
the junior-executive position which he 
considered himself ready to take over 
at once, recently wrote a letter of pro- 
test addressed to ‘‘The Bureau of Dis- 
appointments,” the bureau has proved 
to be of considerable assistance to 
Hopkins graduates in search of employ- 
ment. The part it played in helping 
members of last year’s graduating class 
find suitable positions gives a good idea 
of the service it can render. 

According to figures compiled by 
Mrs. Vivian Lumsden of the bureau’s 
staff, 350 students (not including those 
who received medical or otheradvanced 
degrees) graduated from Johns Hopkins 


last June. Of that group, 179 did not 
seek immediate employment. Fifty-five 
went directly from college into various 
branches of the military service. One 
hundred accepted into 
graduate schools and went on to further 
studies. Three decided in favor of a 
year or two of foreign travel before 
settling down to look for a job, while 
eighteen were either uncertain about 
their military status or else had not 
mace up their minds as to exactly what 
fields of civilian endeavor they wished 
to enter. The total number seeking im- 
mediate employment was 171. Eight 
of these entered family-run businesses 
and _ fifty-nine found employment 
through personal contacts in business 
and industry. The balance—104 men— 
were placed by the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, either through regularly 
scheduled interviews or as the result 
of off-campus interviews which had 

Continued on page 24 
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At first rehearsal before cameras, early on the day of a Johns Hopkins 
Science Review telecast, Producer Lynn Poole interprets script directions. 


At dress rehearsal seven hours later, 
cameraman at right makes one last check. 








Education By Television 


An imaginative producer named Lynn Poole has built 
“The Johns Hopkins Science Review” into America’s 
most distinguished—and entertaining—TV classroom 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar 


| ae years ago, when commercial television was still but a gleam in most radiomen’s eyes, a 
man at the Johns Hopkins University had a harebrained idea. Why not, he asked a few 
friends on the Hopkins faculty, use the coming new medium for something else besides vaudeville 
shows? Specifically, why not produce a program on which Johns Hopkins professors could show 
people what is going on in medicine, engineering, science? And make it entertaining, too? 

The enthusiasm of most faculty men was somewhat less than lukewarm. “I’m no actor,” was 
the usual reaction. ‘“Never hope to be one.” 

At the time there wasn’t a television station in the city of Baltimore; but one was under con- 
struction. The Hopkins man, Lynn Poole, approached its program people with his idea. ““We’ll 
do the shows,” he said. ““You just give us the time.” 

Their reaction was warmer. TY, in its infancy, was ready to take whatever it could get. Ad- 
mittedly a science show wouldn’t woo too many people away from the big variety acts on radio; 
but in those days, when television stations were desperate for anything to put on the air besides 
test patterns, who could afford to be particular? Poole got his time. 

Today things are different. A TV network show often costs more than a million dollars a year 
to produce. Sponsors battle each other for choice time on the air. Most of TV’s early programs 
have gone the way of all “fill-ins.”” But to the surprise of nearly everybody—except its originator, 
who preserved an odd faith in it—Lynn Poole’s idea, The Johns Hopkins Science Review, is 
stronger than ever. It now reaches from coast to coast; kinescopes are in demand overseas. Faculty 
people are willing participants. The show has won many prizes—including, last season, television’s 
“Pulitzer,” the Peabody Award, for “outstanding service.” 

How has it been done? The best answer, perhaps, is to be found in a typical show itself, and the 
story behind its scenes: a shoestring budget, an enormous quantity of hard work by University 
and television-station personnel, and the imaginative production skill of Lynn Poole himself. 
For such a story, see the pages that follow. 








The production of a single “Science Review” 





Six weeks in advance of a show, 
a program idea is born in the 
shop of a Hopkins glassblower. 





Why not, asks Producer Poole, 
demonstrate how glassblowing aids 
science? He roughs out a script. 





requires many hours and talents 


Each week’s edition of the Science Review, not counting the introductory 
and sign-off portions which are unchanged from week to week, is on the 
air for twenty-six minutes. It should not be apparent to anyone who tunes 
in (for if everything goes well the show should seem spontaneous, un- 
strained, well-knit), but the development of material for those twenty- 
six minutes has been going on for six full weeks. 

One reason for the Review’s far-in-advance planning is that above all 
else it must be accurate in its presentation of the scientific subjects which 
are its theme. Therefore facts must be researched, checked, and re- 
checked. Scripts must be written, torn apart, rewritten. Often-abstruse 
scientific theories must be put in a form which can not only be described 
in words but also be demonstrated before television cameras; above all, 
TV is a visual medium, demanding that complex ideas be translated 
into forms which viewers can see. 

Finally all details—‘‘video” for staging and camera action, ‘“‘audio”’ 
for dialogue, sound effects, music—are in the script. Broadcast day 
arrives. An idea which until then has existed only on paper must in one 
day be turned into a show. Rehearsals begin early in the morning; they 


are still in progress a few minutes before air time. It is then, as the pic- 


tures on the following pages show, that pressure mounts; and the work 
of six weeks pays off in twenty-six minutes of what its producers hope 


will be interesting, provocative television 





After typing (left), the script is mercilessly cut, smoothed 
checked, revised. Poole and his associate producer, Robert Fenwick, 
hold conferences right up to rehearsal day (opposite page) 














Finally everything is on paper—but will it make a good show? Director Paul Kane 
(center) and producer will soon know. On morning of broadcast day, they 
prepare for rehearsal, almost knocking over a camera in rush to clear studio. 





Script-reading starts on bare stage. Poole and a student 
who is to act a part check lines as directors listen. 


Scenery is built and painted on the spot. Here Poole 
inspects circus background to be used in opening sequence. 





By 11 a.m., staff is ready to start the first full rehearsal of the night’s show, a “‘dry run” (without cameras) to straighten out 
timing and cues. Above, producer shows actor what position he will take in circus skit which will open program 


At rehearsal 


Camera angles; lighting effects; the coaching of 
actors (usually Hopkins students or members of 
Hopkins families); timing the whole show and each 
of its parts: these are jobs for rehearsal day. 

By midafternoon, miraculously, the skeleton of 
the show has taken shape. All scenery is not yet in 
place but it is ready, waiting only for paint to dry. 
Everyone knows where he must be, what he must do, 
and when. The cast takes a break. 

But not for long. Dress rehearsals begin at 7 p.m. 
It is then (Page 14), with the clock moving relent- 
lessly and swiftly toward broadcast hour, that the 
final test must be met. 


By 2 p.m., second rehearsal is over. Police am 
with ballistics microscope to be used on futur 
show. TV camera must be tested on it in advan 














Glassblower John Lehman, the guest star, goes through 
his demonstrations and dialogue with Lynn Poole. 


Two boys who are to have part in circus scene 
learn how they will stand in front of cameras. 
Taller boy is Glassblower Lehman’s son. 


Then cameras enter scene and he does it all over 
again to enable cameramen to find proper angles. 


Afternoon is spent in conferences aimed at 
removing all rough spots by the time dress 
rehearsal starts at 7 p.m. (nezt page). 
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At 7:15: Dress rehearsal is under way. Show 
starts at 8:30. Time is growing short. 


8:10: Poole arranges “study” from which he’ll 
greet audience. Spots, overhead mike are ready. 


8:25: Just five minutes to go. Director, 
producer make last-minute control-room check. 


Last-minute rehearsals; 
then show is on the air 


It is 7 p.m., only ninety minutes before tonight’s edition 
of The Johns Hopkins Science Review goes on the air. The 
cast has reassembled. Within minutes (for there is no time 
to lose), dress rehearsal is under way. 

Here everything is as it will be during the actual broad- 
cast. All cameras are in position; the floor manager, ear- 
phones on his head, is in touch with a director who watches 4 
the action on screens before him in the control room, cuing 7 
cameras and participants. The circus scenery is in place; 
the opening sequence, with a carnival barker ballyhooing the 
work of a creator of blown-glass figures, begins to unfold. 

Then all cameras turn to Lynn Poole, now in the role of 
moderator, as he introduces John Lehman, master glass- 
blower at Johns Hopkins. “Cut!” The director momen- 
tarily halts the rehearsal; Mr. Poole isn’t in range of 
Camera No. 2, and will somebody please find a box for 
him to stand on so that he will be closer to the height of 
Mr. Lehman? The box is found, Poole climbs aboard, and 
the rehearsal resumes. 

One after another, details fall into place. Such integra- 
tion looked impossible as the show was rehearsed piecemeal 
throughout the day; but now everything looks as smooth 
as if the participants had been drilling for weeks. 

Somebody calls, “Let’s go.”” Once more the performers 
go through their lines. This time it is for keeps. The 
Science Review is on the air. 


8:29: “Stand by!” Everyone is in place. 
Floor manager waits to give opening cue. 








TME 
MASTER 


GLASS 
SLOWER 


8:30: They’re on the air! Background music, 
title card, unseen narrator all set scene. 





The broadcast is on. Cameramen are in position; floor manager (center) relays director’s 
commands; all pieces of the show fit together smoothly for the on-the-air performance. 


8:32: “Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
Welcome to The Johns Hopkins Science Review!” 
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Those who make 
the program 


Here are the people who produced the edition of The 
Johns Hopkins Science Review pictured on the preced- 
ing pages. The chart at the foot of this page, which 
corresponds to the photograph at the right, shows the 
part which each person had in the program. 

In a business which is accustomed to million-dollar 
budgets and enormous production staffs, their achieve- 
ment in turning out an unusually complicated half-hour 
show each week is truly remarkable. While it seems 
large to the uninitiated, the Review staff is only a frac- 
tion of that used in a normal network telecast. Hard 
work by the extraordinarily skilled and versatile men of 
Station WAAM in Baltimore, which with the DuMont 
Television Network presents the Review as a public 
service and assumes most of its production costs, makes 
it possible. 
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(NEWS 


at Johns 


FUND’S FIRST YEAR 


When it began operation last year. 
the Johns Hopkins Fund—a corporation 
jointly established by the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity—had a heavy assignment: to 
build a firm foundation of local and 
national support for an urgently needed, 
twenty-five-year development program 
for its parent institutions. 

On February 22 the Fund was 
scheduled to report on its first twelve 
months’ progress. From preliminary 
figures available as this issue of The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine went to press, 
it was evident that the Fund had got 
off, in its first year, to an auspicious 
start: well over four million dollars had 
been subscribed. 

As the first step in its job of raising 
the seventy-five to one hundred million 
dollars which the Hopkins institutions 
would need for their development over 
the next twenty-five years, the Fund 
set out to build a_ six-million-dollar 
“assurance fund” which would give the 
University and Hospital an “operating 
base” for the first five years of their 


€ Latrobe Hall 


Photograph by Blakeslee-Lane Studios 
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A digest of developments at the University 


and Hospital in recent weeks 


twenty-five-year program. The Fund 
decided to divide its effort into two 
parts: (1) a local effort, in which mem- 
bers of the Hopkins boards of trustees 
and Baltimore residents, foundations, 
and business firms would be asked to 
take part; and (2) a national effort, in 
which, having evidence of the support 
of its “home” community, the Fund 
would seek the participation of indi- 
viduals, foundations, and companies 
across the country. 

It is the local effort on which the Fund 
has concentrated in its first year—and 
with impressive results. With a month 
still to go before the full first-year totals 
could be tabulated, these were the sub- 
scriptions received: from the Hopkins 
boards of trustees, $1,893,467; from 
the Baltimore community, $1,732,249 
(by February 22, it was hoped, the 
latter figure would reach $1.8 million); 
and from the few firms and foundations 
already approached in the national com- 
munity, $493,728. The total comes to 
$4,119,444. 

Leading the Fund during its im- 
portant initial year was a man who 
earned the gratitude and admiration of 
the Hopkins institutions and those 
connected with them: D. Luke Hopkins. 
As president, he was the person who 


Holmes I. Mettee 
D. Luke Hopkins 


directed the organization of the Fund 
staff, built its volunteer committees, 
and took a leading part in every phase 
of the program. Formal 
action by the boards of both Hopkins 
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successful 





institutions recorded “lasting apprecia- 
tion for his great contribution [to their] 
future welfare,’ and that they would 
long be in his debt. 

For the coming year the Fund has 
set a goal of three million dollars as it 
enters the national part of its campaign. 
To meet this goal, it needs help in con- 
structing a strong national framework: 
suggestions regarding prospective indi- 
vidual and corporate donors and aid in 
establishing initial contact with them. 
During the early part of the year, as 
it points its national campaign toward 
a peak effori in the autumn, the Fund 
hopes it may have the advice of alumni 
and friends of Hopkins throughout the 
country. 

Other financial news: 

@ The University and Hospital re- 
ceived notifications during 1951 of 
bequests totaling $5,227,380. 

@ The Annual Alumni Fund reports, 
in a special supplement to this issue of 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine, that 
alumni gave $120,270 during the Fifth 
Roll Call last fall and early winter— 
a record-breaking sum which is equiva- 
lent to a four per cent return on more 
than three million dollars of endowment. 
The full report begins on page 27 of 
this issue. 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF 


@ AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
TrusteEsEs, Stuart S. Janney, Jr., has 
been elected a director of the Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company of Balti- 
more. 

Thomas S. Nichols has been elected 

a director of the United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation and of 
the United States and International 
Securities Corporation. 
@ PresIpENT Detitev W. Bronx pre- 
sided over the annual convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Philadelphia in 
late December. Dr. Bronk is president 
of the Association. 

He recently spoke on “Research for 
Human Welfare” at a dinner meeting of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. He attended a dinner meet- 
ing of the board of scientific directors of 
the Rockefeller Institute, and addressed 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. 

Dr. Bronk has been reelected to the 
executive committee of the National 
Science Foundation. He was scheduled 
to attend meetings of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education to be 
held in Chicago during February. He 
was to address meetings of Phi Kappa 
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Psi in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

@ Lowe. J. REeEp, vice president of 
the University and Hospital, has been 
appointed by President Truman to a 
commission which will inquire into the 
health needs of the nation, including 
public programs for financing medical 
care. 

@ IN THE Scuoot oF MEpIcINE, George 
W. Corner, professor of embryology, 
has been named George Eastman Pro- 
fessor at Oxford University, England, 
for the academic year 1952-53. 

Richard H. Shryock, director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine, 
has been named to the editorial staff 
of a projected history of mankind, to 
be written by an international group 
of scholars. 

Ralph G. Hills, assistant professor 
of medicine, has been appointed chair- 
man of the medical and nursing com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Red Cross 
disaster service. 

Frank F. Furstenberg, instructor in 
medicine, is the first medical director 
of the out-patient department at Sinai 
Hospital, Baltimore. ‘ 

Alan F. Guttmacher, associate pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, next summer will 
take the new post of director of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at Mt. Sinai 


Hospital, New York City. 

Leslie Hellerman, associate professor 
of physiological chemistry, has been 
elected chairman of the Maryland sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
@ InN THE Facutty or Puxtosopny, 
John M. Stephens has been named act- 
ing chairman of the department of 
education. 

N. Bryllion Fagin, associate professor 
of English and drama, was guest lec- 
turer at the first Salzburg (Austria) 
Seminar in American Studies. 

M. H. Halstead and J. R. Mather 
have been appointed assistant profes- 
sors of geography. 

Ernst Cloos has been named chair- 
man of the department of geology. 

Philip W. Guild, fellow in geology, 
was awarded one of the Orville Derby 
Commemorative Medals by the govern- 
ment of Brazil for work on mineral 
projects in that country. 

Sidney Painter, professor of history, 
has been elected to the council of the 
American Historical Association. 

C. Vann Woodward, professor of 
American history, has been elected 
president of the Southern Historical 
Association 

Edward \V.illiamson has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of Italian. 


eel 





Charles P. Carlson, Jr. 


Stanley Siegel, of Yoshiva University, leads a student discussion 
during the annual conference of the Middle Atlantic Region of 
International Relations Clubs, held in December at Johns 
Hopkins. Representative Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
H. Arthur Steiner, of the University of California, were the 
principal speakers before one hundred and fifty delegates, repre- 
senting colleges from New York to the District of Columbia and 
from Quebec and Ontario. Harold I. Gullan, of Hopkins, was 
elected vice president of the regional association. 
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Friederich I. Mautner has been named 
assistant professor of mathematics. 

George Boas, professor of the history 
of philosophy, spoke at the recent 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association of which he is president. 
Other speakers included Victor A. Lowe, 
associate professor of philosophy, and 
Ludwig Edelstein, visiting professor. 

T. S. Ashton has been appointed 
visiting professor of political economy 
for the present academic term. 

Georges Poulet has been named 
visiting professor of Romance languages. 
e In THE Scuooot or HYGIENE AND 
Pustic Heattu, Kenneth F. Maxcy, 
professor of epidemiology, has made a 
report on fluorides in drinking water 
to the National Research Council. Dr. 
Maxcy is chairman of a special Council 
committee which also includes A. 
McGehee Harvey, Hopkins professor of 
medicine, and Abel Wolman, Hopkins 
professor of sanitary engineering. 

Paul V. Lemkau has been appointed 
adjunct professor of public health ad- 
ministration. 

Betsy B. Boylin, assistant professor 

of public health administration, has 
left to become assistant director of the 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing, New 
York State Department of Health. 
e At Homewoop, Fred Smith, of the 
department of athletics and physical 
education, has reSigned as_ soccer, 
wrestling, ard lacrosse coach. He will 
be replaced by Wilson Fewster, coach at 
Washington and Lee since his gradua- 
tion from Hopkins. 
@ At THE AppiieD Puysics LABora- 
tory, Thomas F. Ball has been elected 
to membership in Phi Beta Kappa As- 
sociates, a group chosen from the fra- 
ternity to help form and guide its 
policies. 

New members of the staff include 
William Howard Guier, physicist in the 
Research Center; Robert A. Kuzner, 
administrative associate with the finance 
group; Barry S. Gourary, theoretical 
physicist in the Research Center; 
Robert G. Hires, associate physicist in 
the BMT group; Bernard Fleishman, 
a mathematician in the Research Cen- 
ter; Carroll E. Humphrey and John E. 
Thompson of the engineering psychology 
group; and I. Roy Hunter, Jr., of the 
telemetering group. 

Paul E. Pierson, former APL engineer, 
has returned to the Laboratory and is 
with the engineering group. 

Rochelle Prescott has returned to 
APL after a period spent in research at 
- Royal Aircraft Establishment, Eng- 
and, 
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Dr. Samuel J. Crowe, professor of laryngology and otology and 
otolaryngologist-in-charge at Johns Hopkins, recently received 
a citation from the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Atr 
Force for his service to military and civilian members of the U.S. 
occupation in Germany. Here Dr. Crowe (left) receives the cita- 
tion from Major General Harry G. Armstrong, Surgeon General 


for the Air Force. 


e@ In tHE Pace Scuoot or INtTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS, Owen Lattimore, 
director, recently lectured in England 
before the Royal Geographical Society 
on “New Political Geography of Inner 
Asia.” 
@ In THE ScHoot oF ENGINEERING, 
Alexander G. Christie, professor emeri- 
tus of mechanical engineering, has been 
appointed honorary member of the 
Japan Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The first American so honored, 
he was appointed in recognition of his 
work with the Engineering Mission to 
Japan last summer. 

Frederick C. Hettinger has been 
named visiting professor of chemical 
engineering. 


BOOKS 


Walter Fleischmann, instructor in 
pediatrics: Comparative Physiology of 
the Thyroid and Parathyroid Glands. 

A. M. Winchester; editor, H. Bentley 
Glass, associate professor of biology: 


Genetics: A Survey of the Principles of 
Heredity. 

John E. Kieffer, M.S. ’35 (Hyg.): 
Realities of World Power. 

Victoria Lincoln, lecturer in prose 
fiction: Out from Eden. 

Harold W. Lovell, fac. ’37-’38: Hope 
and Help for the Alcoholic. 

Kemp Malone, Caroline Donovan 
Professor of English, editor: The Thor- 
kelin Transcripts of Beowulf (Early 
English Manuscripts in Facsimile, Vol. 
I). Published by The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 

Edith Tilton Penrose, M.A. ’48, 
Ph.D. ’51 (Pol. Econ.): The Economics 
of the International Patent System. 
Published by The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Frank G. Slaughter, M.D. ’80: The 
Road to Bithynia; A Novel of Luke, the 
Beloved Physician. 

Gertrude Stein, ’97-’02 (Med.): Two 
and Other Early Portraits. 

Donald Sutherland: Gertrude Stein 
(97-02; Med.). 
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TELEPHONE: PLaza 7315 


B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 


Real Estate 
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Established 1916 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

















Changing 
Your 
Address? 


Please notify the Johns 
Hopkins Magazine as 
soon as you know your 


new location. 


It will help if you will 
enclose your present ad- 
dress label with your noti- 
fication. 


Send it to the Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, 
Homewood, Baltimore 


18, Md. 








SELECTIONS 
FROM THE BOOKSTORE 


Handsome glasses with the Hopkins seal: 


Highball and martini sizes... ... $4.50 doz. 


(Each style comes in dozen lots) 


Cocktail shaker.........:.. $4.25 
Ceramic beer"mugs...... white with seal in 
full color...... $3 each 


Ash trays with the University seal in 
gold and sable. Jumbo size, 75 cents 
each; coaster size 


The Hopkins Glee Club sings the songs 
of the University—an album of two 
records. .... $4.50 


Md. Residents please“add 2 per cent sales tax. 
The Bookstore will pay all postage. 


The HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood—Baltimore 18, Md. 














THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 


announces the appointment of 


MR. H. ADDISON CAMPBELL 


as advertising manager, with offices in New York 


Room 1717 
595 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Samuel Tenenbaum: William Heard 
Kilpatrick: Trail Blazer in Education 
(g. ’91-’92, 95-96; Math.). 

C. Vann Woodward, professor of 
American History: Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913. 


DEATHS 
(Dates are 1952, unless otherwise noted.) 


Hattie May Bagley, B.S. ’31, Novem- 
ber 21, 1951. 

Herbert C. Blake, *42-’43 (Hyg.), 
November 20, 1951. 

James E. Bryan, B.A. ’90, g. ’90-’91 
(Biol.), December 18, 1951. 

Raymond F. _ Burhorst, 49-50 
(McCoy), May 28, 1951, in Korea. 

Howard H. Caplan, ’22~-’23 (Arts), 
November 29, 1951. 

Jonathan William Clausen, B.S. ’50 
(Bus.), December 23, 1951. 

J. Wesley Cole, g. ’06-’08 (Engl., 
Hist.), January 19. 

Jennings Crawford, M.D. ’09, Novem- 
ber 29, 1951. 

Bernard Solomon Denzer, M.D. ’10, 
November 15, 1951. 

Samuel Hoffman Derickson, g. ’02- 
’03 (Biol.), November 27, 1951. 

James McDowell Douglas, Ph.D. ’01 
(Chem.), June 28, 1951. 

Francis Fisher Ebersole, M.D. ’06, 
August 7, 1951. 

Dollie Pollock Elgutter (Mrs. C. S.), 
04 (Nurs.), July 26, 1951. 

E. Paul Greenawalt, M.D. ’20, July 
29, 1950. 

Hardie Rogers Hays, M.P.H. ’26, 
October 22, 1951. 

Elizabeth Campbell Henry, ’48-’51 
(McCoy), January 4. 

Fred Cole Hicks, Ph.D. ’01 (Ger.), 
November 26, 1951. 

Louisa M. Hubbard, ’02 (Nurs.), 
April 25, 1951. 

Ruth Hursh, ’21 (Nurs.), May 29, 
1951. 

Eugene Hamilton Hurst, B.E. 725, 
December 12, 1951. 

Martin Luther Ingram, ’18 (Engr.), 
December 25, 1951. 

M. Ernest Jenkins, B.A. 97, Novem- 
ber 19, 1951. 

J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., M.D. ’98, 
associate emeritus in pediatrics and 
lecturer emeritus in public health ad- 
ministration, December 31, 1951. 

Conrad E. Koerper, Jr., M.S. 749 
(Engr.), December 30, 1951. 

Anna A. Kolb, ’22 (Nurs.), Septem- 
ber 13, 1951. 

Roy Stiles Licking, B.A. ’04, May 
20, 1951. 

William James Loudon, g. ’81-’82 
(Physics), September 27, 1951. 
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Edith Madira, ’00 (Nurs.), July 3, 
1951. 

Join Frederick Messick, Ph.D. ’06 
(Math.), October 6, 1951. 

Iva M. T. Miller, M.P.H. 
131-82, December 5, 1951. 

William Urwick Murkland, B.A. ’03, 
g. ‘03-04 (Engl.), December 25, 1951. 

Matilda Nelson, ’24 (Nurs.), October 
a7, 1951. 

Norman Oscar Nelson, M.D. ’04, 
November 28, 1951. 

Esther Lipscomb O’Brien, g. 30-31 
(Eng!.), November 23, 1951. 

Hubert Lester Porterfield, 
(Arts), October 11, 1950. 

Ove J. H. Preus, g. ’04-’05 (Greek), 
February 13, 1951. 

Clara J. Quineer, g. ’33-’34, °41-’43 
(Art, Archaeol.), January 21. 

Alexander Randall, g.’02-’03 (Biol.), 
M.D. ’07, November 18, 1951. 

Louise Spieker Rankin (Mrs. E. H.), 
g. 18-19 (Engl.), November 22, 1951. 

Elbert Russell, fel. ’15—’17 (Or. Sem.), 
September 21, 1951. 

Pedro Salinas, professor of Romance 


24, fel. 


’19-’20 


languages, December 4, 1951. 

Howard Wayne Smith, g. ’91-’92 
(Lat.), December 28, 1951. 

Rene de Mortemer Taveau, B.A. ’99, 
g. 99-03 (Chem.), March 14, 1950. 

Louis Blair Teeter, Ph.D. ’36 (Engl.), 
fac. °36—43, December 5, 1951. 

John Norton Terry, B.E. ’34, Decem- 
ber 20, 1951. 

Mark Hopkins Tibbetts, M.D. 717, 
fac. 18-19, Janauary 27, 1951. 

Grace James Tinker, (Mrs. M. B., 
Jr.), ’°28 (Nurs.), June 16, 1951. 

John Marshall Walton, C.P.H. ’38, 
January 3. 

Carroll Harvey Wegemann, g. 31-32 
(Geol.), January 6. 


THE ALUMNI 

Frederick B. Noyes, B.A. ’93, recently 
received one of the Northwestern Uni- 
versitv’s Centennial Awards for his 
development of the University of Illinois 
College of Dentistry. 

Luther Pfahler Eisenhart, Ph.D. ’00 
(Math.), is being honored by the erec- 
tion of an archway in his name at 
Princeton University. 

The late Early Lee Fox, M.A. ’14, 
Ph.D. ’16 (Hist.), was honored by the 
dedication of Fox Hall at. Randolph- 
Macon College. 

Martin B. Kohn, B.A. 718, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

Hsin Hai Chang, B.A. ’19, has been 
appointed research professor of philoso- 
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Colonel Thomas N. Page, 
who received his M.P.H. 
from Johns Hopkins in 
1947, has been decorated for 
meritorious service at a 
Swedish Red Cross Hospital 
in Korea. 


phy at Long Island University. 

Henry Clay Dodson, ’19-’21 (Engr.), 
has been elected executive vice president 
of American Health Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Ernest Carroll Faust, fac. ’23-’24, 
has been appointed a member of the 
World Health Organization Expert Ad- 
visory Panel on Parasitic Diseases. 

James Houston Schrader, Ph.D. ’13, 
’25-—’27 (Hyg.), has been cited by the 
International Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians for his achievements 
in public health. 

Justin M. Andrews, Sc.D. ’26 (Hyg.), 
LL.D. 


officer in charge of the Communicable 


(hon.) 751, has been named 


Disease Center of the Public Health 
Service. 
Addison H. Reese, ’26-’27 (Arts), 


has been elected a director of the 
American Trust Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Charles F. Reese, B.A. ’27, has been 
elected vice president and cashier of 
the First National Bank of Baltimore. 

Harold C. Urey, fac. ’24—’28, recently 
received one of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Centennial Awards. 

Henry M. O’Bryan, Ph.D. ’30 (Phys- 
’30-"31, 


manager of the physics laboratories of 


ics), fae. has been made 
Sylvania Electric Products, Ine., at 
Bayside, N. Y. 

H. Graham Wood, B.A. ’32, has be- 
come vice president and trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Baltimore. 

Dean A. Clark, M.D. ’32, has been 
named by President Truman to the 





U.S. Army Photograph 


“commission on health needs of the 
nation.” 

John A. Blake, M.A. ’33 (Psych.), 
recently named assistant professor of 
psychology at William and Mary, has 
been appointed chief clinical psycholo- 
gist at Central State Hospital, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Eldridge Campbell, M.D. ’27, fae. 
"28-34, is surveying neurological sur- 
gical units in Japan and Korea as civil- 
ian consultant to the Surgeon General. 

Kenneth E. Quickel, B.A. ’30, M.D. 
34, has been awarded the Seibert 
Memorial Prize of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Academy of Medicine. 

Arthur E. Gutman, B.A. ’35, has 
been elected a vice president of Julius 
Gutman & Co., Baltimore. 

Donald B. MeMullen, Se.D. 735 
(Hyg.), has been made a member of the 
World Health Organization Expert Ad- 
visory Panel on Parasitic Diseases. He 
has recently returned from a_ testing 
trip in Japan. 

Robert H. "33-36 
(Physiol. Chem.), has been appointed 


Broh-Kahn,  g. 


medical director of the Whittier Labora- 
tories. 

Felipe Garcia-Sanchez, M.P.H. ’37, 
is director of public health of the 
Federal District, Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, Mexico. 

Victor A. Sutter, M.P.H. ’37, of the 
World Health 


quarters staff, has been appointed act- 


Organization —head- 


ing assistant director of the Pan 


American Sanitary Bureau. Paulo C. 
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A. Antunes, M.P.H. ’42, Dr. P. H. 
’43, has resigned as assistant director to 
return to the position of dean of the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of So Paulo, Brazil. 

Harold K. Wolfson, B.A. ’37, is 
managing director of Craig Hotel 
Management Co. 

Martin D. Young, ScD. ’37 (Hyg.), 
has been elected first president of the 
new American Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

Luther H. Reese, ’37-’38 (Engr.), 
has become a member of the firm of 
Bartels & Spamer, certified public 
accountants. 

Robert B. Chapman, III, B.E. ’38, 
has been named assistant general man- 
ager of Aircraft Armaments, Inc. 

Edwin Bennett Astwood, fac. ’39-’40, 
was recently presented the 1951 Borden 
Award in medical science by the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. 

George W. Thorn, fel. ’36-—’37, fac. 
’37-’42 (Med.), was awarded an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of science by 
Temple University. 

Frank Albright, g. ’30-’31, ’34~’36, 
M.A. ’36, Ph.D. ’40 (Archaeol.), has 
been appointed director of excavations 
at an archaeological site near Mareb, 
Yemen, in Arabia. His staff includes 
James Rubright, B.A. ’48. 

Will H. Augranc, M.P.H. 741, is 
director of the Health Resources Staff, 


American Chemical Society 


Dr. Klare S. Markley, Ph.D. ’29 (Chem- 
istry), has won the American Chemical 
Society’s 1951 Southeast Award. He has 
developed domestic substitutes for olive oil, 
palm oil, and cocoa butter, and has devised 
a method of converting peanut oil for use 
in salad dressings and mayonnaise. 





Executive Office of the President, 
Washington. 
Arthur P. Coladarci, g. °41-’42 








Jobs 
Hunting 


Continued from page 7 





been arranged with companies unable to 
get places on the regular campus inter- 
view schedule. 


yi work of the DuPont Company’s 
representative, Robert G. Alleman, is 
fairly typical of the way in which large 
corporations take part in the work of 
the bureau. Over a period of years the 
bureau has built up an amicable and 
mutually advantageous relationship 
with DuPont. On the average Mr. Alle- 
man will make at least two visits to 
the University each year, spending 
two days on the campus each time. 
Interviews are scheduled in cooperation 
with the bureau so that he is able to 
talk with men of different backgrounds 
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(Educ.), has left Indiana University 
to become associate professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at Stanford Unij- 
versity. 

Israel Tabak, Ph.D. ’42 (Ger), 
recently delivered a series of lectures 
at the University of South Carolina as 
part of Religious Emphasis Week. Dr. 
Tabak is honorary president of the 
Rabbinical Council of America and 
chairman of its commission on educa- 
tion. 

Milton Terris, M.P.H. ’44, is assistant 
dean of postgraduate education at the 
University of Buffalo School of Medi- 
cine. 

Charles S. Stephenson, fac. ’40-’45, 
has been appointed scientific director 
of the Lasdon Foundation, Inc., a 
philanthropic enterprise supporting 
scientific research. 

C. Gardner Mallonee, B.E. ’29, fac. 
44-50, has been elected president of 
the United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association. 

Abraham Gelperin, M.P.H. ’42, Dr. 
P. H. ’48, is director of public health 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

U. Pentti Kokko, M.P.H. ’48, Dr, 
P. H. ’50, has taken the post of associate 
professor of child health research at 
the University of Louisville School of 
Medicine. He is continuing his research 
at the Kentucky Child Health Founda- 
tion, located at the university. 





and job interests on each trip. 

He may, for example, talk with under- 
graduates in various fields of engineer- 
ing at one time, and interview prospec- 
tive Ph.D.’s in engineering, physics, 
and chemistry during his next trip; 
interview schedules are arranged so 





that he can see from fifteen to twenty 
men each day. When all the interviews 
are completed, the results are studied 
and evaluated, and definite offers are 
made to those men who seem qualified 
for the jobs DuPont needs to fill. In 
1951 Mr. Alleman interviewed 110 men 
at Johns Hopkins and twenty of them 
were finally hired by DuPont. 

The percentage of interviewees who 
receive definite offers for immediate 
employment varies, of course, with a 
number of factors: the employment 
needs of the company concerned, the 
availability of qualified men in that 
field, and the current world situation as 
reflected in the manpower needs of the 
military services, for example. While 
DuPont hired around eighteen per cent 
of the students Mr. Alleman interviewed 
last year, the representative of a large 
electrical manufacturing company this 
year has interviewed thirty-eight Hop- 
kins men and has made offers to fifteen— 
approximately forty per cent of those 
with whom he talked. 

The number of men ultimately hired 
by any company is not identical with 
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the number of offers made by their 
representative. Well-qualified students 
are apt to receive two, three, or four 
offers during the course of the bureau’s 
interview schedule. Consequently the 
bureau—and most of the companies 
themselves—encourage students’ to 
“look around the field.” By doing so 
they can get a fuller picture of the 
opportunities in their areas of interest, 
and when they do make a definite com- 
mitment they can be reasonably sure 
they are accepting a job they will like 
and will be able to do efficiently. (Con- 
trary to some reports, the bureau has 
found that company representatives 
rarely put a student under pressure to 
accept an offer as soon as it is made. 
The usual procedure is for them to 
notify him that he meets the require- 
ments for a particular job and will be 
hired if he wants to accept; he also is 
often invited to visit the firm’s plant at 
company expense.) 


1, is perhaps an indication of the age 
in which we live that the heaviest 
demand at the moment is for men who 
have had training in engineering and 
the physical sciences. The current 
shortages of technically trained people 
have resulted in keen competition among 
companies needing men with such quali- 
fications, and the demand from such 
firms for a place on the bureau’s inter- 
view schedule occurred earlier in the 
year than usual. Requests for interviews 
with men qualified for administrative, 
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discussed, ‘Tommy and his parents were 
brought into the conference room and 
introduced to the members of the clinic. 
Tommy was reexamined and refluoro- 
scoped. The group again discussed the 
case in light of their joint examinations 
and a tentative diagnosis was reached. 
Again, however, it was thought that 
additional tests should be secured and 
arrangements were made for them. 
When these tests were completed, the 
clinic doctor dictated a complete history 
on Tommy, explaining in detail the 
results of the tests and his interpretation 
of them, and indicating a provisional 
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sales, and other non-technical assign- 
ments—areas in which shortages are not 
so acute—are likely not to grow heavy 
until later in the spring; but even so, 
the bureau expects that there will be 
a lively interest in such graduates. 

It is also a sign of the times that the 
shadow of local draft boards obscures 
the plans of many of this year’s graduat- 
ing class. A number of seniors have 
hesitated to register for employment 
interviews: “‘What difference does it 
make?”’ they ask. 

(Actually, for those who do not choose 
to make military service a_ lifetime 
career, it can make a great deal of 
difference. Most companies have ex- 
pressed a desire to talk with all in- 
terested students, regardless of their 
draft status. At the very least, students 
who sign up for interviews will gain 
experience in the proper way to present 
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diagnosis of the problem. The secretary 
typed copies of this report and circu- 
lated them to the referring physician, 
to each department concerned with the 
special studies, to the doctor, to the 
patient’s history file, and to the clinic’s 
central file. This circulation task was 
repeated at the completion of all the 
tests. 

One of the tests was a catheterization 
of the heart chambers and main vessels. 
To prepare for this, Tommy was ad- 
mitted to a hospital bed following the 
morning conference described above. 
Arrangements for the catheterization had 
been tentatively made at the time of the 
initial letter from the hometown doctor. 
The entire process took about two hours 
and involved the minimum of four 
doctors who had had special training 
in physiology. In this test a catheter, 
a long narrow tube, was inserted into 
the main vein of Tommy’s arm; from 
there it was projected into his heart 





their qualifications and job interests 
to prospective employers. They will 
also have the opportunity to make 
contacts with business firms which 
might be of considerable advantage to 
them when they are seeking civilian 
employment.) 


| on full-time jobs for graduating 
students and alumni (graduates of past 
years are invited to make use of the 
bureau’s services) is not the Bureau of 
Appointments’ only function. It also 
acts as a clearing-house for part-time 
jobs for students at the university, 
some four hundred of whom register for 
part-time employment each year. To 
take care of that need the Bureau an- 
nually services around a thousand re- 
quests for student help from University 
libraries and offices and from local 
stores, business firms, and industries. 

One increasingly popular practice 
among Baltimore business men is to 
ease their employment problem by hir- 
ing students on a part-time basis to 
fill jobs for which they cannot find full- 
time help. One employer, for example, 
is hiring four students to work ten 
hours apiece on a job which requires 
forty man-hours a week; others are 
solving similar personnel problems by 
variations on that theme. The bureau 
is prepared to furnish men qualified to 
do almost any sort of job: baby sitters, 
chauffeurs, gas-station attendants, de- 
partment-store clerks, tutors, morti- 
cians’ helpers, and square-dance callers. 


cavity. Samples of the blood being 
pumped through the heart chambers 
were withdrawn for study. They were 
analyzed by skilled technicians and the 
findings reported to the doctors in- 
volved in the case. 


"ics himself had three days’ rest 
after this test, but the report was 
presented at the clinic conference on 
the following day. The doctors there 
studied the results of the catheterization 
in connection with the previous findings. 
Tommy’s problem was obviously atypi- 
cal; consequently another test, an angio- 
cardiogram, was performed. This test, 
taking about an hour, was a radiological 
procedure by which dye, injected into 
Tommy’s vein, traveled to his heart 
and permitted the visualization of his 
heart chambers. A series of twenty-four 
x-ray plates was made; the test alone 
required the assistance of three doctors, 
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a nurse, and two technicians. There was 
an additional amount of clerical and 
technical help involved in developing 
the films, marking them, and sending 
them to the proper individuals. 
Following the angiocardiogram, Tom- 
my’s case was again thoroughly re- 
viewed in clinic conference. All of the 
results of the various tests, including 
the angiocardiogram, were correlated. 
Finally, a diagnosis was reached. (Some- 
times, at this point, if the child is too 
young for surgery or if his condition re- 
quires special care to prepare him for it, 
the clinic will advise that the patient 
wait until the time is most suitable for 
the operation. In such cases, the 
patient’s health will be followed by his 
hometown doctor who will report to 
the clinic during the interim. If an 
emergency develops, the patient is im- 
mediately returned to the clinic. When 
the patient returns for his second visit— 
other than on an emergency basis—the 
diagnostic survey is repeated.) 


ane however, was deemed ready 


for surgery immediately. The clinic doc- 
tor wrote a complete summary of Tom- 
my’s case and sent a copy to the resi- 
dent surgeon on the cardiac service. 
The resident and intern had examined 
Tommy and met his parents shortly 
after he was admitted to the hospital. 
The intern took a blood sample from 
Tommy’s arm for testing in the Hospi- 
tal’s Blood Bank. Here a hematology 
technician crossmatched it and de- 
termined the blood type. Her work was 
checked by the surgical resident and 
a full report was filed in the tetrology 
room, a special thermostatically-con- 
trolled chamber on Halsted 3 where 
special equipment and extra nursing 
care are provided for surgical cardiac 
cases. 

The resident then discussed Tommy’s 
condition with the surgeon-in-chief, who 
examined the patient with the resident. 
Since there were an unusual number of 
risks involved in Tommy’s case, the 
surgeon-in-chief himself discussed the 
situation with the parents before the 
reservation of an operating room was 
confirmed. With their consent, the plans 
for the operation proceeded as scheduled. 
The operating room contained special 
heart instruments such as an electrical 
defibrillator and a large variety of car- 
diac stimulants. 

The resident left pre-operative orders 
with Tommy’s nurse. He told her to 
give Tommy penicillin, lots of fluids, 
and nothing by mouth after midnight. 
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She telephoned the information clerk 
and asked her to inform the family 
of the hour of operation. 

The resident consulted with the head 
of the anesthesia department regarding 
the type of anesthesia which would be 
given Tommy. 

And all the time, Tommy was playing 
in his crib on Halsted with a toy which 
the play instructor had given him. 


iis the next morning, the resident 
and the intern stopped in to see Tommy 
and check on his temperature. The 
nurse gave him morphine and atropine 
as a preanesthetic, and everything was 
ready. Tommy was lifted onto a 
stretcher and wheeled to the operating 
room by an orderly. His nurse went with 
him. 

Nine persons were directly involved 
in the actual operation, which lasted 
two hours: the surgeon-in-chief, the 
cardiac surgical resident, an intern, an 
anesthetist, an operating room nurse, 
her assistant, an orderly, a circulating 
nurse, and a surgical intern to give the 
intravenous fluids, blood and plasma as 
well as any special emergency medica- 
tions which might be required. Blood of 
Tommy’s type had been brought from 
the Blood Bank and was ready if needed. 
Tommy’s doctors from the Cardiac 
Clinic were watching the operation from 
the observation gallery. 

His parents were waiting in the 
hospital for word of the operation. They 
had visited him before he was taken to 
the operating room and had made 
plans to stay nearby during the*critical 
twenty-four hours following *the opera- 
tion. 
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When the operation was over, Tommy 
was taken back to the tetrology room 
in Halsted. He was escorted by the 
surgical intern who connected a catheter 
from Tommy’s chest to a drainage 
bottle; he then placed Tommy in an 
oxygen tent. 

The cardiac surgical resident gave 
directions for the post-operative care: 
Tommy could not lie on his back until 
he became conscious; every hour the 
nurse was to turn him and coax him to 
cough, as a pneumonia preventive. He 
was to be given glucose intravenous 
fluids and small amounts of liquid by 
mouth. Every four hours of the first 
twenty-four, morphine and _ sedatives 
were to be administered. Penicillin in- 
jections were to be given every six 
hours during the first two weeks, and a 
vitamin C tablet was given once a day. 
Here the hospital pharmacy, the surgi- 
‘al supply unit, and oxygen therapy 
would play their role in Tommy’s 
hospital career. 


a resident reported to the parents 


on the outcome of the operation and on 
the first day he, the intern, and the 
Cardiac Clinie doctor saw Tommy eight 
to ten times to check on his progress. 

For the first five to six days after the 
operation, the nurse took Tommy’s 
pulse and respiration every hour and 
recorded it along with her comments on 
his progress. She took his temperature 
every four hours during this same 
period. On the afternoon of the opera- 
tion the intern made a hemoglobin test 
and performed the laboratory examina- 
tion himself; he repeated this on the 
third day following the operation. That 
evening, portable x-ray equipment was 
brought to Tommy’s room and the x-ray 
technician took a picture of his chest 

On the sixth day the resident removed 
the sutures. Next day x-rays were taken 
again; a complete battery of blood tests 
was done. His doctors saw him at least 
three times a day during his stay in the 
Hospital. 


= the usual procedures, 
Tommy stayed in the Halsted Building 
for two weeks after his operation and in 
Baltimore for another week before re- 
turning to his home. On the tenth day 
he was allowed to get up for half an 
hour; from that time on, he was per- 
mitted to stay up an increasing length 
of time. The play instructors, all col- 
lege graduates who majored in child 

Continued on page 32 
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REPORT OF THE ANNIVERSARY ROLL CALL CHAIRMAN 


The Anniversary Roll Call can assume its proper place 
among the many University accomplishments for 1951 by 
virtue of the new roll call records established. The 6,253 
donors, an increase of 684 over last year, effecting a partici- 0). 
pation of nearly 23%, contributed a total of $120,270—a pn aul ‘fe 
new high. Our grateful thanks go to the Class and Depart- ANG ll get! y 
ment Agents for their efforts in making this success possible. 

In the majority of cases each Class and Department 
showed a substantial gain over the previous year and, while 
space does not allow individual comment on their fine work, 
there are some whose successes have been so outstanding 
that they deserve special mention. The Undergraduate 
Classes of 1886 and 1889 (Drs. Alfred R. L. Dohme and 
Ross G. Harrison, Agents, respectively), together with the 
School of Medicine Class of 1898 (Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, 
Agent), achieved the perfect participation of 100%. The Undergraduate Class of 1905 (Mr. Robertson Griswold, 
Age sage the School of Medicine Class of 1933 (Dr. C. Bernard Brack, Agent) followed closely with a partic ipation 

of 92.3% and 91.5% respectively. The Undergraduate Class of 1906 (Dr. Henry T. Collenberg, Agent) amassed the 

total o ‘$4,717.50 and thereby gained the distinction of having the highest total for any class or department. The 
Alumni of the Oriental Seminary Department (Dr. Frank R. Blake, Agent) closed with a participation of 32.1%, 
the highest for the School of Higher Studies group. 

The greatest financial need at Hopkins is for assistance in general operating expenses. It is gratifying to note that 
90% of the money raised was for unrestricted and general purposes of the various Schools. An unusual gift, however, 
given in the name of The Anniversary Roll Call was a Machlett Molybdenum X-Ray Tube presented to the Crys- 
tallographic Laboratory by a Faculty Member, Dr. J. D. H. Donnay. 

Since The Anniversary Roll Call completes the first five-year cycle of roll calls at Hopkins, it seems appropriate 
to list the results at this time so that the progress of the roll calls can be readily noted: 


Donors Participation Average Total 
First 4359 20.76% $22 .02 $96 ,000.73 
Second 4266 19.12% 19.97 85,174.89 
Third 5156 21.14% 20.12 100,592.00 
Fourth 5969 21.57% 21.50 115,930.00 
Anniversary 6253 22.71% 20.10 120,270.00 


The number of contributors and resultant percentage of participation, as well as the total, show a steady growth 
over the last several years. The total monies received in the five-year period amount to well in excess of half a million 
dollars—impressive testimony of the interest and devotion of Hopkins Alumni. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Eli Frank, Jr., A.B. ’22, Chairman 


Mary Adams, B.S. ’25, M.A. ’30 Howard % F rey, B.E. ’26 Douglas C. Turnbull, B.. ’24 
Carl Bassett, B.S. 49 Palmer H. F utcher, M.D. ’36 J. H. Fitzgerald Dunning, A.B. ’24, 
Alfred Blalock, M.D. ’22 John C. Hume, M.P.H. °47 Ph.D. ’27, ex officio 
Allan W. Freeman, M.D. ’05 Robert G. Merrick, A.B. ’17, P. Stewart Macaulay, A.B. ’23, ex 
PRD. °22 officio 
John R. Sherwood, A.B. ’23 Osmar P. Steinwald, B.S. ’28, ex 
officio 
J. Albert Durgom, A.B. ’27, Chairman, New Jersey Region Norman Holland, A.B. ’20, Chairman, New York Region 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 


Percent of Total 





. UNRESTRICTED: 
For general use by the University according to need.................0. 0. ccc eee eens $ 62,855.52 53.6 
. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS: : 
a. General purposes...... OTT es te .. $ 8,532.00 7.3 
b. Restricted purposes decay aide actin: (5 Oe ERE ; . 4,172.16 $ 12,704.16 3.5 10.8 
. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: 
a. General purposes. . SO SII au cms sen. a6vin cS achew nT ops $ 34,703.35 29.6 
b. Restricted purposes... . ass hic alae ance RS ae REID 08 wo eed acdein ow Aira gem 4,142.00 $ 38,845.35 3.6 33.2 
. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH: 
a. General purposes. re erg eee er Lee $ 2,418.50 2.0 
b. Restricted purposes. . A Adpgeitel; aaeatekae te ee eh cn west onane 440.00 $ 2,858.50 4 2.4 
TOTAL $117,263. 53 100.0 
. OTHER GIFTS APPLICABLE TO ROLL CALL: 
a. The Joseph T. Singewald Jr. Camp Fund.. ; tf er ee .$ 54.00 
b. The Louis Hamman Scholarship Fund......... Da lant ks abet sae Pavan ahs may oooh 1,185.00 
c. Miscellaneous. . eee es ashlee asts mani Ne Seq Sasiptgudihe Soa ho watcliaca tastes 1,767.47 $ 3,006.47 
GRAND TOTAL $1 20,270. 00 
. RECAPITULATION 
a. For unrestricted and general pe shicigaia nea Stats is Dates Pea $108 , 509.37 90.2 
b. For restricted purposes.................... Si Pe Pe er Te 11,760.63 9.8 
ANALYSIS OF GIFTS 
. Overall Totals 
a. Donors . 
Alumni nig tlyg eaullaeeimscbnawied ~Gawtded pea eos eleva ples rita RO ath eres Ge gad tuerg heh 5,983 
Others. , ; rr enn: : a aldeayeanats aa Das eatas ae Sena whe Mawar ooas bate 270 6, 253 
b. Total Amount 
PI 2s 23,250 5. os rosea pidadpiencumeaycundiwness ore ee re errr ee — . $116,680.00 
Others. Bd i ARR AREA Gein RSH Stod G9. h RG A a ea a eo Rad Sieh usb wrienK ORG ede ee aed & ; 3, 590. 00 $120, 270.00 
Alumni Participation. ...................0 000 cc cece eens sarong o8 oe hae hea te ob Dita mins 22.71% 
d. Alumni Average Gift....................... clade afin dO S Rere die BED Ea Wh ed are aTa oad $20.10 
e. Alumni Known Living. . Ses acetate de sim tip drasenal Date eleded Mier tie tae, a RARER hdd a eters bests 26, 347 
. Classification by Amounts: 
Percent Percent 
Range Donors of Total Amounts of Total 
$1,000 and over. Pinal nate rranse'es bo a.e/ Taine he earn tice Oe tle «eae hack Sek tae 5 ot $ 9,200.00 Yih 
500 to $999.99. . Bde lee wae Sark * + ee Mele +. Lee ati Samir ns a REG RK eS 11 2 5,650.00 4.7 
250 to 499.99 erry eee et acewelias Shee shag hao 18 3 5, 200.00 4.3 
PE ED vig ies sre bv eueaancns aac stean $s dhe Pied ke PLR ons dice MR aids rein arene tied 181 2.9 20, 277 .47 16.9 
50 to 99.99.. ‘ Sos tiie : ; ‘ 312 5.0 15,751.99 13.1 
25to 49.99.. — sitet sot Binet te . 967 15.4 25,901.90 21.5 
10to 24.99... gate eid Daag sit ahaks WBarahe er ei 1 eee ee CR ee 2,271 36.3 27,626.00 23.0 
5 to 9.99.. ; ee . See 27.9 9,023.59 7.5 
NTE Lo ed sx.3s919.saner a Bieos cio HAG 4 2h b49, bk CS REREAD bic ase Oh wae BIOS Ne care ue Beewe 741° 11.9 1,639.05 1.3 
TOTALS 6, 253 100.0 $120,270.00 100.0 
ACCOUNTING OF EXPENSES 
Salaries. .. 2 . $ 9,961.84 
Printed and Processed Materials.......... ey ER Re ee i aE RN ...+. 9,850.20 
SIR fe Sra rec shed ok Siena arson Gf cn o-Si 5 lesa ee hse ED et RPI? Ro CNT CE ee ea RR Pe ee 2,648.80 
Miscellaneous—Office Supplies, Telephone, Telegraph, etc Siem 660. 80 
TOTAL $17, 121.¢ 64 
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The Annual Alumni Roll Call is the continuing annual effort of the Alumni to provide support for the basic ' 
work of the University. In addition, during the past year, many Baltimore Alumni have made substantial 
contributions to the Baltimore campaign of The Johns Hopkins Fund, which was initiated by the University | 
and Hospital to undertake a long range development program on behalf of both institutions. 
To give appropriate recognition of such gifts by Alumni, actual payments made to The Johns Hopkins 
Fund as of January 25, 1952 are shown below by Classes and Departments in a separate column. In this way, _ 
it is hoped to emphasize the basic importance of The Annual Alumni Roll Call, as well as to acknowledge suit- _ 
ably the generosity of Alumni in support of The Johns Hopkins Fund. Further payments to the Fund will be <q 
similarly reported in future years. | @ 
— 
CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS a 
—_— a. 8S eee - fe \ '@) 
Group Agent Donors Total Fe Average | s**t | 
Undergraduate Classes (Listed by classes below) | 2,723 $ 40,359.27; 27.6% $14.82 |$ *66,441.90 > 
School of Medicine Classes (Listed by classes below) | 1,706 | 48,130.77) 52.8% | 28.21 *24, 307.66 
School of Higher Studies (Listed by departments below) | 1,497 14,628.21) 20.7% 9.77 *] 825.82 oY 
School of Hygiene and Public Health | 
Hygiene Dr. Gilbert F. Otto 216 2,521.50, 18.1% | 11.67 930.83 <q 
Public Health Dr. Paul A. Lembcke 138 1,399.50} 7.5% | 10.21 | 685.84 
Mr. William G. Ewald } WN 
Miss Julia F. Hoopper 
McCoy College Miss Mabel K. Korber 417 1,978.75; 10.1% 4.75 Od 
Mr. Robert C. Lloyd | 
Mr. Thomas E. Marburger | Le 
B.S. in Nursing Miss Ruth A. Preston 29 127.50) 21.3% 4.40 || > 
Art as Applied to Medicine Mrs. Garrie R. Davis (Ranice | 43 326.50) 31.2% 7.59 
Birch) wae 
Faculty (Non-Alumni) Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 267 3,236.75) 13.4% | 12.12 *39, 120.38 za 
Specials Mr. Eli Frank, Jr. 148 3,437.50, 15.8% | 23.23 | *41,003.55 
Applied Physics Laboratory Staff Dr. Ralph E. Gibson 59 602.50 10.21 | 
Institute for Cooperative Research Staff Dr. Arthur Ruark 13 58.75 4.52 | za 
Parents Mr. Paul Hornick 124 2,559.00 20.64 | 
Friends of Hopkins Mr. Eli Frank, Jr. 151 | 1,031.00 6.83 | _ 
GRAND TOTALS $120, 270.00 | $174,315.98 
a sored he 
Undergraduate School Classes = 
- > Roll Call ey 
Class Agent Donors Total Participation Average | Soption Pat LL. 
Old Guard Mr. Eli Frank, Jr. 1 $250.00 50.0% $250.00 | © 
1886 Dr. Alfred R. L. Dohme 3 70.00 100.0% 23.33 I 
1887 Dr. G. L. Hendrickson 2 20.00 66.7% 10.00 | 
1888 Dr. John White 2 40.00 | 66.7% 20.00 =| pee 
1889 Dr. Ross G. Harrison 6 260.00 | 100.0% 43.33 | 
1890 Mr. Sylvan H. Lauchheimer 2 65.00 40.0% 32.50 | f= 4 
1891 Mr. Randolph Barton, Jr. 2 25.00 | 25.0% 12.50 ‘| 
1892 Mr. Lester L. Stevens 11 422.00 68.8% 38.36 
1893 Hon. Jacob M. Moses 9 180.00 52.9% 20.00 | $250.00 
1804 Dr. Ernest J. Becker 13 369.50 43.3% 28.42 125.00 a. 
1895 Mr. Robert M. Torrence 11 370.00 45.8% 33.63 | 250.00 Li 
1896 Mr. C. Burnet Torsch | 12 225.00 52.2% 18.75 50.00 
1897 Sen. George L. Radcliffe | 13 238.00 | 48.1% 18.31 666 . 67 fav 
1898 Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald 7 93.50 | 26.9% 13.35 | | 
1899 Dr. John C. French 7 155.00 | 29.2% 22.14 133.34 i 
1900 Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie 16 795.00 51.6% 49.69 | 20,053.34 e¢ 
1901 Mr. John M. Bandel 14 388.50 | 45.2% 27.75 I 133.34 
1902 Mr. Joseph T. England 22 828.00 71.0% 37.64 | 3,000.00 
1903 Mr. Harry K. Tootle 17 | 505.00 47.2% 29.71 *8 018.56 
1904 Mr. Reginald S. Opie 7 122.50 36.8% | 17.50 | 333.34 
1905 Mr. Robertson Griswold 24 756.50 | 92.3% 31.52 | 5,200.00 
1906 Dr. Henry T. Collenberg 22 4,717.50 50.0% 214.43 750.00 
1907 Dr. George A. Stewart 23 | 307.50 54.8% 13.37 125.00 
1908 Mr. J. Purdon Wright 18 940.00 | 42.9% 52.22 | 1,505.88 
1909-10 Mr. Hamilton Owens 26 542.50 | 59.1% 20.87 *793 .35 


1911 Mr. Edward D. Martin 18 240.00 | 56.3% 13.33 | 25.00 





* Does not include Alumni who are known to have participated to some degree in a group gift paid to The Johns Hopkins 
Fund. The grand total of such gifts, as of January 25, 1952, was $62,833.33. 
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Class 


1943 (Feb.) 
1943 (Oct.) 





Agent 


Dr. Frederic C. Lee 


. George M. Gillet, Jr. 
. Guy T. O. Hollyday 
. William A. Baker 
Mr. Thomas J. Tingley 

. C. Gordon Pitt 

. J. Jefferson Miller 


Mr. Ferdinand Meyer 


. Hamilton C. Davis 
. Kent R. Mullikin 
. Joseph A. Naviasky 


Mr. J. Hudson Huffard 
Mr. John H. Croker 


. Carroll M. Berndt 


Mr. Charles F. Reese 

Mr. David Kaufman 

Dr. W. Grafton Hersperger 
Mr. C. Corner Brownley 


. William P. Calhoun | 


. Lorne R. Guild 


Mr. Ernest H. Hanhart 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Anonymous 


Department 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Education 
Engineering 
English 
Geology 
German 
History 
Mathematics 


Oriental Seminary 


Philosophy 
Physics 


Political Economy 


Political Science 
Psychology 


Art and Archaeology 


Romance Languages 


Writing, Speech and Drama 





. Church Yearley 

. David P. Gordon 

. Wentworth D. Boynton 
Mr. Roy L. Hartman 

Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice 
. Lewin Wethered 

. Edgar G. Frey 

Dr. Elmer Hoffman 

. Morgan H. Pritchett 

. Michael G. Callas 
Floyd L. Culler 
Kenneth H. Grim 

Dr. Arnold Harberger 

Dr. Jose E. Medina 

Robert H. MacGill 
Grant Peoples 

Louis V. Koerber 
Quint Langstaff 
Richard A. Nussbaum 


Mr. Edwin M. Lockard 





Agent 


Dr. Sarah E. Freeman 


Dr. Charles D. Howell 
Dr. Harry N. Holmes 
Dr. James W. Poultney 
Mrs. Irene Davis Corwin 
Mr. John I. Yellott 

Dr. Calvin D. Linton 
Dr. John B. Reeside, Jr. 
Dr. Taylor Starck 

Dr. Kent R. Greenfield 
Dr. C. H. Wheeler, IIT 
Dr. Frank R. Blake 

Dr. Ray H. Dotterer 
Dr. R. Bowling Barnes 
Dr. Robert W. Thon, Jr. 
Dr. E. Pendleton Herring 
Dr. Reg B. Bromiley 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely 

Mr. Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 





Undergraduate School Classes—(continued) 

















Hopkins Fund 
+ 


otal 


368 . 88 
*6, 332.36 
375.01 
3,274.50 
83 .34 

*] 333.34 
*851 .67 
*1 090.56 
*191.68 
124.01 
*50.00 
*891.67 
878.34 
*382.51 
583 .34 
*662.81 
500.00 
608 . 34 
266 . 67 


108.35 
141.67 
*6§2.50 
25.00 
*3.34 
800.01 
20.01 
2.50 
16.67 


5,000.00 


| Hopkins Fund 


Total 


$8 .33 
*112.49 
500.00 


5.00 
300.00 


600 .00 
50.00 
50.00 

200.00 


lia Roll Call dl gh | 
Donors Total Participation Average | 
21 415.00 45.7% 19.76 
15 250.00 32.6% | 16.67 
32 567.50 | 58.2% | 17.73 
16 445.00 | 34.8% 27.81 
23 361.50 | 39.0% 15.72 
34 1,686.00 33.6% 49.59 
25 370.50 28.1% 14.82 
40 681.50 | 41.7% 17.04 
40 702.00 | 29.0% 17.55 
55 | 1,147.00 35.5% 20.85 
53 1,040.75 27.7% 19.63 
66 | 1,880.00 | 30.8% 28.48 
70 = |«S«1, 704.50 | 32.0% 24.35 =| 
66 =| 952.50 | 29.8% 14.43 | 
77 1,112.99 | 36.0% 14.45 | 
71 | (1,018.50 | 35.0% 14.35 | 
82 1,047.08 | 28.3% 12.77 
84 956.50 | 34.1% 11.39 
79 828.50 | 29.0% 10.49 
69 618.00 33.5% 8.97 
90 857.25 40.2% 9.53 
68 711.00 26.8% 10.46 
72 685.20 | 24.2% 9.51 
a 608. 00 25.3% 7.90 
70 575.50 25.9% 8.22 
74 | 664. 50 27.4% 8.99, | 
72 OI 509.00 26.5% 7.07’ | 
47 | 336.50 18.4% 7.16 | 
85 664.00 29.1% 7.81 
65 420.50 21.5% 6.47 | 
49 | 350.50 20.8% 7.15 
57 | 352.50 26.4% 6.18 
an 207.00 26.6% 8.28 
35 Ci 144.25 21.6% 4.12 
11 | 118.00 | = 11.1% 10.73 || 
16 100.50 | 8.5% 6.28 | 
40 | 158.00 15.6% 3.95 |} 
83 389.00 21.3% 4.69 
170 757.25 29.8% 4.45 
111 675.0 15.7% | 6.08 | 
82 364.50 16.3% 4.45 
=a Roll Call ! 
Donors Total Participation | Average 
30 204.00 | 19.1% 6.80 | 
100 714.00 | 21.8% 7.14 | 
240 | 3,832.25 | 25.1% | 15.97 | 
36 445.00 | 16.9% | 12.36 | 
132 822.41 | 16.3% 6.23 | 
199 869.00 | 21.8% 4.37 | 
81 593.50 | 18.4% 7.33 | 
84 | 1,122.75 | 30.0% | 13.37 | 
31 181.50 | 26.5% 5.85 || 
72 | 1,227.50 | 17.1% | 17.05 
50 443.00 | 17.9% 8.86 
53 618.25 | 32.1% | 11.67 
25 163.50 | 18.9% 6.54 | 
115 | 1,136.75 | 24.6% 9.88 || 
60 679.30 | 16.8% 11.32 | 
58 500.50 | 20.4% 8.63 
41 274.50 | 15.5% 6.70 || 
76 716.00 | 18.6% 9.42 
16 84.50 | 15.7% 5.28 | 





* Does not include Alumni who are known to have participated to some degree in a group gift paid to The Johns Hopkins 
Fund. The grand total of such gifts, as of January 25, 1952, was $62,833.33. 
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School of Medicine Classes | 
| Roll Call | ‘ 
| ' ° 
Class Agent Donors Total Participation Average ae ent " a | 
| i 
1897 Dr. Guy L. Hunner 3 | $ 35.00 60.0% $ 11.67 Bee. LF 
1898 Dr. Joseph H. Pratt | 6 | 99.50 100.0% | 16.58 a <§ 
1899 Dr. John A. Luetscher 5 170.00 50.0% 34.00 $250.00 ‘ 
1900 Dr. Herbert W. Allen 9 | 252.00 60.0% 28.00 | AY) 
1901 Dr. Edward H. Hume 10 685.00 76.9% 68.50 166.67 
1902 Dr. Stephen Rushmore | 191.00 50.0% 17.36 7 : 
1903 Dr. G. Canby Robinson 11 370.00 45.8% | 33.64 233.33 null 
1904 Dr. DeWitt B. Casler 10 165.00 43.5% 16.50 1,275.00 f 
1905 Dr. David Marine 12 335.00 48.0% 27.92 416.66 E a 
1906 Dr. Frank Hinman 19 765.00 48.7% 40.26 } 125.00 c 
1907 Dr. Paul W. Clough 18 812.50 50.0% 45.14 50.00 x 
1908 Dr. Cecil W. Vest 19 415.00 51.4% 21.84 500.00 
1909 Dr. William L. Estes, Jr. 23 570.00 79.3% 24.78 | 383.33 oO 
1910 Dr. L. Whittington Gorham 27 1,127.50 57.4% 41.76 | 
1911 Dr. George A. Stewart 27 | 715.00 46.6% 26.48 775.00 
1912 Dr. Alan M. Chesney 42 1,378.50 63.6% 32.82 I 241.67 > 
1913 Dr. Henry W. Cave 25 1,312.50 44.6% 52.50 
1914 Dr. Alan C. Woods 38 1,432.00 56.7% 37.68 455.85 ag 
1915 Dr. Ben Tappan 36 | 1,067.00 51.4% 29.64 508.34 
1916 Dr. J. Mason Hundley, Jr. 25 768 .00 41.0% 30.72 525.00 <q 
1917 Dr. Merrill C. Sosman 29 | 1,793.00 39.2% 61.83 933 .34 
1918 Dr. Amos R. Koontz 31 1,690.00 44.9% 54.52 275.00 : WW 
1919 Dr. Edward M. Hanrahan 38 912.00 49.4% 24.00 816.67 ag 
1920 Dr. Lay Martin 43 1,752.50 53.1% 40.76 || 1,183.33 
1921 Dr. Cecil H. Bagley 26 907.50 31.3% 34.90 760.33 tw 
1922 Dr. Chester 8. Keefer 46 | 1,523.00 63.9% 33.10 551.67 ey i 
1923 Dr. Charles H. Peckham 42 1,000.00 51.9% 23.81 I 233 .33 & > 
1924 Dr. T. Terry Burger 39 824.50 57.4% 21.14 I 178.61 
1925 Dr. John V. Goode 31 1,302.50 43.7% 42.02 233.33 : j 
1926 Dr. Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr. 34 3,316.97 55.7% 97 .56 j Z 
1927 Dr. James Bordley, III 39 1,610.00 56.5% 41.28 5,636.67 
1928 Dr. Francis W. Gluck 38 1,845.00 59.4% 48.55 53.33 za 
1929 Dr. Earle M. Chapman 30 845.00 48.4% 28.17 338.50 ¥ 
1930 Dr. James N. Brawner 41 2,333.00 66.1% 56.90 357.51 be 
1931 Dr. Merrell L. Stout 36 770.00 55.4% 21.39 525.00 Ee of 
1932 Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman 34 | 755.00 52.3% 22.21 233 .34 ; : 
1933 Dr. C. Bernard Brack 65 1,671.00 91.5% 25.71 83.33 e i 
1934 Dr. John Whitridge, Jr. 54 1,323.00 77.1% 24.50 = ‘| 381.00 ag @*) 
1935 Dr. George 8. Mirick 39 1,002.50 58.2% 25.71 96.67 4 j 
1936 Dr. Palmer H. Futcher 52 | 2,231.25 | 81.3% 23.68 *358 .33 i 
1937 Dr. J. Donald Woodruff 40 739.00 63.5% 18.48 917.51 
1938 Dr. Edward H. Richardson, Jr. 38 605.70 54.3% 15.94 I 160.00 . _ 
1939 Dr. William E. Grose 33 1,000.50 45.8% 30.32 | 450.00 
1940 Dr. R. Paul Higgins, Jr. 41 567.50 | 61.2% 13.84 l 40.83 } 
1941 Dr. Roger L. Greif 40 572.00 59.8% 14.30 *2 551.67 bee 
1942 Dr. Douglas Carroll 35 551.00 47.3% 15.74 | 640.84 3 | 
1943 (Feb.) Dr. George H. Bunch, Jr. 39 476.00 54.9% 12.21 152.50 
1943 (Nov.) Dr. Jack M. Burnett 33 288 . 50 47.1% 8.74 64.17 
1944 Dr. Joseph D. B. King 39 428 .00 52.7% 10.97 180.00 | 
1945 Dr. Frederick G. Germuth 26 295.50 33.3% 11.37 | 
1946 Dr. Thomas N. P. Johns 36 323.50 46.8% 8.99 
1947 Dr. Arthur A. Siebens 29 347.00 36.7% 11.97 
1948 Dr. Janet Jordan ; 24 238 .00 32.0% 9.92 12.50 
1949 Dr. William F. Fritz 32 225.50 45.1% 7.05 2.50 
1950 Dr. Carol G. Johnson 32 254.00 | 44.4% 7.94 
1951 Dr. Charles P. Bugg 26 | 145.85 33.3%, 5.61 
* Does not include Alumni who are known to have participated to some degree in a group gift paid to The Johns Hopkins 
Fund. The grand total of such gifts, as of January 25, 1952, was $62,833.33. 





In the interest of economy and following the procedure inaugurated last year, individual lists of contribu- | 
tors to The Anniversary Roll Call will be sent to all Alumni for their respective classes or groups. Alumni | 
|_ contributors to The Johns Hopkins Fund will also be included. | 
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THE MONTH 
at Johns Hopkins 


A calendar of events: 
February 20—March 31 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

CoMMEMORATION Day—Fri., Feb. 22; Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium, 11 a.m. 
Speaker: Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College. 

Joun Hrvxtey Lectures on ENGuisu Con- 
STITUTIONAL History—Mon., Tues. & 
Thurs., Mar. 31, Apr. 1 & 3; Room 111, 
Mergenthaler Hall; 5 p.m. Speaker: Robert 
Livingston Schuyler, Gouverneur Morris 
professor of history emeritus, Columbia 
University. Subjects: “Some 20th Century 
Revisions in English Constitutional His 
tory”; “From Mixed Government to De- 
mocracy”; “Administration: A Neglected 
Factor in Constitutional History.” 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Annva ALUMNI BANQuET—Thurs., Feb. 21. 
Speaker: Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Lord Balti- 
more Hotel; reception and cocktails 6 p.m.; 
dinner 7 p.m. $5 per person; alumni may 
obtain tickets by writing to the Alumni 
Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore 18. Dress optional. 

Greorcia ALuMNI AssocIaATION—Fri., Feb. 
22; Piedmont Driving Club, Atlanta. 
Speaker: Dr. Ralph Gibson, professor of 
chemistry and director of the Johns Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory. Time to 
be announced. 

Rapvio Encrneerinc ALuMNI—Tues., Mar. 
4; Tony Sarge’s Oasis, Peacock Lounge, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City; 5-7 p.m. 
A Hopkins Hour held in conjunction with 
the national meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 

New York Atumni Assocration—Thurs., 
Mar. 26 (tentative date). Speaker: Dr. Det- 
lev W. Bronk. Alumni in the metropolitan 
New York area will be notified of place and 
time of meeting. 


TELEVISION 


The Johns Hopkins Science Review is being 
carried by nineteen stations: 


*Los Angeles: KTTV 
New York: WABD 
Omaha: KMTV 
Pittsburgh: WDTV 
*Salt Lake City: KSL 
*San Antonio: KEYL 
*San Francisco: KPIX 
Schenectady: WRGB 
Washington: WTTG 


Ames, lowa: WOIL 
*Atlanta: WLTV 
Baltimore: WAAM 
*Boston: WBZ 
Chicago: WGN 
Cleveland: WXEL 
Columbus: WT VN 
*Dallas: WFAA 
*Houston: KPRC 
*Johnstown: WJAC 
*In these cities, consult newspapers or 

call the stations for day and time of program. 
In other cities, broadcast time is Mondays, 
8:30 p.m., EST. 





The Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory 


DRAMA 


Tue Free THEATER Movement IN Russta— 
N. Bryllion Fagin, associate professor of 
English and drama at Johns Hopkins. With 
selected plays. Mon., Mar. 10; Levering 
Hall, 8:30 p.m. A Drama Evening spon- 
sored by the Johns Hopkins Playshop. 
Single admission, $.60. 

CHILDREN’s CRUSADE FOR FrEEDOM—drama- 
tizations of international instances in which 
children have been a force for freedom. 
Children’s Educational Theater, Sat., Mar. 
29; the Johns Hopkins Playshop, curtain 
10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m. Single admission: 
children $.35, adults $.80. Tickets may be 
obtained from the Bonney Concert Bureau, 
327 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


notE—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during the 
current University year may obtain a free 
season ticket by sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni 
should address their requests to the Alumni 

Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, Baltimore 18, Md. 

BasKETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. Loyola, 
Wed., Feb. 20 (Homewood, 8:45 p.m.); 
Western Maryland, Sat., Feb. 23 (Home- 
wood, 8:45 p.m.); Dickinson, Sat.; Mar. 1 
(away); Mason-Dixon Conference Tourna- 
ment, Thurs.—Sat., Mar. 6-8. 

Fencinc—Johns Hopkins vs. Lafayette, Sat. 
Feb. 23 (Homewood, 2 p.m.); Haverford, 
Sat., Mar. 1 (away); Middle-Atlantic 
Championships, Sat., Mar. 15 (at Haver- 
ford). 

WrestLinc—Johns Hopkins vs. Franklin & 
Marshall, Sat., Feb. 23 (away); Mason- 
Dixon Championships, Wed. & Thurs., 
Feb. 27 & 28 (Homewood). 





Since this issue went to press several weeks ahead of the period covered in this 

calendar, there may be last-minute changes and additions in the dates and times 

of events. It is advisable to confirm them by consulting the daily newspapers or 
by telephoning the Public Relations Office at Johns Hopkins. 
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Continued from page 26 
development and psychology, kept him 
happy during his recuperative period in 
the hospital—playing records for him 
and keeping him supplied with toys, 

Near the end of the second week the 
surgical resident and Cardiac Clinic 
doctor decided when Tommy could be 
discharged. The resident then wrote a 
complete summary of the operation 
which was copied and circulated to al] 
who had been involved in the operation, 

When Tommy was ready to be dis- 
charged, he was taken to the Cardiac 





Clinic to be refluoroscoped, and his post- 

operative x-rays were reviewed by the 
clinic doctors. Tommy’s lips and skin 
| were pink; he was alert and bright. The 
doctors were satisfied with the results 
and left an order for discharge with 
Tommy’s nurse, but they cautioned his 
parents to remain in Baltimore for 
another week. 

At the end of the week Tommy re- 
turned to the clinic. Again he was 
fluoroscoped and x-rayed, and a final 
blood-count study was made. The re- 
sults of these tests were satisfactory, 
and Tommy was discharged from the 
Hospital. 

But the case was not finished. The 
cardiac clinic doctor dictated a complete 
history on Tommy and sent this to his 
hometown doctor, who would follow his 
progress. Tommy was given an appoint- 
ment for a three-month check-up at the 
clinic, and his parents were asked to 
bring him back at regular intervals to 
check on his progress—six months, one, 
two, three, five, seven, and ten years. 
Each time Tommy would be given a 
complete check-up: x-rays, fluoroscopy, 
blood counts, all. 


Aw so to home and a new life for 


Tommy. No longer chair-ridden, no 
longer blue-lipped, no longer ‘“differ- 
ent” from other children, Tommy has 
the odds in his favor now. His chances of 
surviving to maturity were slim when he 
was brought into the clinic, but now he 
is a more normal little boy with a 
brighter future ahead of him. 

This report has gone into great detail 





in outlining the steps which Tommy 
went through to have his health re- 
stored. Apply this kind of detail to 
patients with other types of illness and 
one may gain an impression of the serv- 
ices of a modern hospital. Not all cases 
are as complicated as Tommy’s; some 
are more complex. All require painstak- 
ing effort, smooth coordination, knowl- 
edge, skill, and understanding. 
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Werner Wolff 


NEXT MONTH 


“More than a mortal human being; an undying lesson and example,”’ 










wrote one noted poet and critic. “I have never been influenced by 
anybody as much as by this man,” said another writer. Next month, in 
text by Ben Herman and photographs by Werner Wolff, The Johns 
flopkins Magazine presents a portrait of Leo Spitzer, professor of 
Romance philology at Johns Hopkins. It is the story not only of a great 
scholar and his views, but also of philology itself, a subject of lively 
interest but, unfortunately for those who have not been its students, 
little appreciated outside the field. Look for the article in the April issue. 
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BUILDING A WIND TUNNEL 
AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


The tools by which free men fashion the prog- 


ress of their civilization grow ever more com- 


plex. Keeping our free institutions equipped 


with the instruments by which that progress 
may be continued is a vital responsibility in 


which many men must share. 


JACOB L. HAIN 
Investment Adviser 

One North Fifth Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8389 








